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"Il HAVE FAILED. I JUST CAN'T WRITE!" 





Almost every dsy we hear from some writer 
who is ready to quit or has actually thrown 
in the sponge. One wrote us recently saying 
thet she desired recognition. She still wants 
it, but doubts that she will ever get it in 
this world. The question that always reises 
itself in my mind in such moments is wheth- 
er she has explored every possible angle in 
her search. So many, many writers heve mere 
ly been banging their heeds sagsinst e wrong 
wall or door for them. 


My first reaction in every instance is one of 
Gisbelief. For in my long experience it has 
become epparent that there is a niche some- 
where for everyone capable of writing fair- 
ly decent English and with something in his 
heart or mind to say. The will to seek, and 
persistence in trying to meet the need how- 
ever humble are the basic requirements. 


Oh, yes, there is one other requirement, a 
difficult one to meet. It is humility, true 
humbleness of spirit and a willingness to be 
of service wherever the Giver of 411 gifts, 
the source of 411 energy decides you can be 
most useful. I heave seen so many writers in 
my life who only wanted to write fiction or 
who spurned a-check smaller than $50. They 
wanted recognition, but not so bedly they'd 
make @ realistic attempt to capture it. The 
vanity of wishing to be 6 writer in the big 
magezines, or the need for money in lerge 6- 
mounts that drove them to pursue 6 will-of- 
the-wisp dream was stronger than their su»- 
Ply of good, practical commonsense. For the 
letter would tell them surely that the best 
thing to do would be to write wherever they 
could get 6 foothold, end then gradually és 
they could change direction. 


One has to be @ realist above everything in 
this matter of serious writing. The competi 
tion is terrific. Slick magazine writing msy 
or may not be very inspired writing saccord- 
ing to the engle from which you look st it. 
But it is competent. You have got to get to 
be eble to write well, and also be able ev- 
er to write with precision. To fill exactly 
the hole you sre trying to fill. There oan 
be no squere pegs in round holes. Skill and 
competency sre taken for granted. Thet’s why 
most writers begin in the Class D leagues & 
work up, few break into the majors first, 4l- 
though it's slweys possible. But percentage 
is against you. And wise bell pleyers usual- 
ly play percentage rather than buck the 4v- 
erages. 


This is something thet most intellectuals 
find it hard tc learn. Only the other dey 6 
writer for the more rarefied Little end ex- 

erimenteal magazines told me st considerable 
lenath how he could write for the SEP if he 
wanted to, but he would rather be seen deed 
then caught doing it. It hes always been my 
ambition to observe such a writer et « bank 
cashing a check actually sent him bythe SER 


The point of this is that writing for the 
SEP looks eesy, but it isn't. And this ise- 
qually true of any other megazine, including 
the experimentel megazines. To clinch his er 
gument, the writer I have just mentioned in 
6 rash moment told me that he had once sold 
& poem to one of the ultre quelity literary 
publicetions. Now it is well recognized thet 
one unit of enything does not set upe trend 
or form s trustworthy pattern if its suppos 
ead implication is projected into space. The 
writer, something of a scientist in his own 
vocetional field, would be the first to ad- 
mit this there, but apparently not in writ- 
ing. 


Moreover, the higher you work up in seri- 
ous publication, the more you observe an i- 
ronicel truism, namely that you do not sin- 
ply write a given piece and then have it ac- 
cepted or rejected. On the contrary you try 
to make it as near perfect as you cen for a 
given editor, then you send it. And he says 
"This is fine. Now let's tailor it.” Then 
begins the real work of underscoring, hig¢h- 
lighting, emphasizing shades of meaning, and 
making it fit like the proverbial glove the 
needs of the particular editor and the well 
known interests of his readers. This is not 
formularizing it either, because what youre 
trying to achieve is not something trite any 
or desiccated, but rather « living, exciting 
script that breathes originality within the 
limitations set by an experienced editor. 


The readers will judge it by all that has 
appesred in past issues. They want to shout 
out "This is new, this is true, this is dif- 
ferenti" Perheps one of the highlights which 
you underscore is the implication to the ul- 
timate consumer that you ere offering him a 
special treet, something deliberately & pro- 
vocetively off-trail. This is not easy to do 
until you heave won the editor's provisional 
approval. 


There is so much more, you see, than thet 
surface conception of what you have trieiso 
hard to do. There is the interplay between: 
(1) whet you eimto achieve and what you actu- 
ally have accomplished; (2) between what en 
editor would like to buy and whet he thinks 
he ought to buy: (3) between his normal ev- 
eryday policy end what shape this tekes be- 
cause of whet his competitors are doing. In 
other words, there is the difference between 
tactics and overall strategy; between an o- 
riginel and imeginative move made as 4 pert 
of one's offensive plans, and the sheer ne- 
cessity born of defense, of keeping 4 mage- 
zine alive, or selling en article or story, 
or even @ poem, beceuse it keeps the wolfe 
way from the door end maintains you in bus- 
iness ss 6 writer. 


Too many writers never write in clear, ex- 
plicit terms for themselves the differences 
between considering writing as an svocation 
or @ vocation. and it's got to be one or the 
other. It can't be both and leave you happy. 
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Todey writers fece the greatest opportun- 
ity they heve ever hed for using their pow- 
er with words for bold creative purposes. 


TAX RELIBF FOR CITIZENS 





A recent newspaper headline called for tax 
relief for certain corporetions. The thing 
this country needs more than anything else, 
the kind of freedom americans crave is free 
dom from reckless and uncontrolled spending 
of the people's cepital by spendthrift pol- 
iticians enxious to perpetuate themselves in 
public office at the expense of the voters. 
Everywhere one looks, on every governmentesl 
level, one sees lerger and lerger shares of 
the citizens' income and savings being wip- 
ed out by the bottomless maw of texes. aAl- 
ways the ory is “how can we reise more mon- 
ey?" It is never “What about the taxpayer?” 
Capacity to pay, equality end feirness of a 
new tax isrerely considered. The thrift and 
sacrifices of generations are being raveged 
and wasted in thoughtless ecoumlaetion of 4 
debt no government, national, stete or town 
and city can possibly pay. 


This is no wholessle decrying of politic- 
ol parties end politicians. Rather ofe sys- 
tem under which they operste. Many men sere 
dedicated public servants, a few are states 
men of high principles and business ability. 
But governments today are run as no private 
business could possibly be managed. There 
is no relation between income and outgo. No 
ceiling, no check on the amount of the mon- 
ey in the bank. Only the willingness of the 
taxpayer to sacoept unresistingly the mount- 
ing burden. And more end more government on 
all levels is given the power to mortgage 4& 
elso enforce collection of taxes however un- 
fair, discriminatory and inequitable. 


The first thing that needs to be done has 
the ring of obviousness about it. Put gov- 
ernment on @ business besis. Make those who 
spend public money es responsible about liv 
ing within their income as privete citizens 
And this is not es hopeless « task as poli- 
ticians like us to think. There are unfore- 
seen emergencies in private lives. But in 4 
more conservative dsy neighbors and commun- 
ity businesses, social agencies, etc., man- 
aged to cut tepe and help out. Todsy, a pa- 
ternel great white father in Washington de- 
sires his children to depend exclusively on 
him. and by the time money has been raised, 
poured down the tax drain and been permitt- 
ed to dribble back to where it is needed, it 
costs seven times 4s much. 


The second thing that needs to be done is 
to re-educute people, corporations, and so- 
ciel agencies thet the best government does 
not hemstring its citizens by endless regu- 
lations, restrictions snd crushing debt. It 
frees its citizens to live more fruitful and 
creative lives. It builds incentives, it en- 
coursges imaginative development of talents 
and courageous pioneering for public service 
leading towerds more sbundant living forall 
our citizens and fellow men, 


The long, hard struggle for better condi- 
tions for labor and a less materialistic out 
look by capitel was necessary. But now man- 
agement and labor must stop warring arounda 
table. They must adopt a larger viewpoint & 
realize that whet is best for all is surely 
best for them. In this air-minded age where 
horizons have been stretched, the greatest & 
most lasting sdvances have been made where- 
ever people have learned to work together & 
"do better together what they could not doas 
well separately." The United Nations, coop- 
erative enterprises, well managed, powerful 
mutual investment funds, pioneering investi- 
gative teams in the field of science, these 
are but s few of the romantic and colorful, 
yet velueble instances of the fruits of to- 
getherness. Some have been carried on with- 
in the framework of government, business or 
great educutional and social agencies. 


The third thing that needs to be done has 
the ring of obviousness about it, too. But 
it has taken man ages of crawling progress to 
learn the lesson by which it can be accomp- 
lished. That is that eo materialism that puts 
too great emphasis on possessions, and lack 
of faith in an infinite force outside one's 
self are the roctsof all evil. The Russiens 
profess to deride the Capitalist System Yet 
both of these defects sare cornerstones con- 
trolling the callous and conscienceless ex- 
ploitation of people by the few who make up 
the Politburo. And capitalism despite all its 
evils in the past end present, hes come ner 
er to this ideal that man hes been reaching 
for down through the ages. 


Yet we heve our own politburo. Government 
that eats our ssevings & enslaves usin debt, 








READ THIS AND PROFIT! 





The article I have reprinted here below is 
going to shock a lot of writers, who assume 
they cen write reasonably well. 
those especially who ere interested in qual- 
ity or literery writing. For many of these, 
I fear, like to use big words and abstract- 
ions, expecting their readers to be up taor 
come up their intellectual level. Thus they 
eutomatically set themselves to write for a 


It will hit 





REWRITE 


Wheat this article says applies also to fic 


tion. 


step-by-step sense 
of movement in the 
story is very nec- 
essary. 


limited 6s against e mass readership. Yet no 


matter how seriously you 
ious your pretensions to 
er, why should you Limit 
public? The greatest men 
walk of life or art have 
beings. They could reach 
in every lend and at every level of culture. 


I do necesssrily agree with all that this 
writer states so dogmatically asall pervad- 


ing truth. No 
one wants to be 
a writer for 4 
mass eudience, 
and no other. a 
complete obei- 
sance to those 
least develop- 
ed portions of 
your body, end 
cheracter, can 
be degrading. A 
tendency inthat 
direction will 
pull you down, 
end destroy an 
artist no mat- 
ter how promis 
ing his giftta 
dreamer reach- 
es for the sky, 
and if hiswork 
is good, human- 
ity will be at- 
tracted tohim. 


Nevertheless, 
the practical, 
reslistic writ- 
er will see in 
this article,l 
think, « world 
of commonsense 
and profession- 
al experience. 
He will absorbd 
it all, end use 
es much of it, 
let us say, 4s 
his subconsci- 
ous tells him, 
after digesting 
it, applies to 
him I can tell 
you truthfully 
there are many 
rejection fac- 


As a publishing executive you are a 
salesman. It is your job to know what 
you have to sell. But do you know 
whether your publication is easy to 
read? Is it in “shirtsleeves’ English? 
Is it as easy to read as the mass cir- 
culation media? 

Here’s a simple, easy way to find 
out. Here are 25 Points of Mass Read- 
ability which are helping many pub- 
lishers simplify their reading content 
Try them out on your publication 


Words 


What kind does your publication 
use? 

1. Short simple words. Fot easy 
reading, a sample of your publica- 
tion's writing should average only 135 
to 145 syllables per 100 words 

2. One syllable words. Are thiey 
your work-horse words? Do they car- 
ry the biggest load? 

3. Familiar words. Test samples of 
your pitblication’s writing. Use the 
Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary 
At the end of many word definitions, 
you'll find numbers in italics. If no 
numeral appears, the word is beyond 
the first 20,000 commonest words. If 
there is a number, it shows you in 
which thousand “commonest” the word 
occurs. 

4. Personal words. A simple way to 
give vigor to publication writing is to 
use plenty of personal words. Dull, 
drab articles become alive and inter- 
esting when you sprinkle in a generous 
supply of such words as you, girl, 
mother, policeman, waitress, Joe, 
baby, wife 

5. Concrete words. The most spe- 
cialized and technical writing needs 
zest, color, reader-interest. Test your 
publication's language for concrete 
images and vivid word pictures that 
can make the reader, see, hear, smell, 
feel, or taste 

6. Every word a work word. You 


tors listed and expleined here. 


write, or how ser- 
be a literary writ- 
unnecessarily your 
and women in every 
been simple, human 
the hearts of folk 


Therefore, long 
sentences end big, 
intellectual words 
are bed. The idea 
in fiction is toe 
chieve easy visua- 
lization. So "see- 
ing” words, senso- 
ry-stirring words, 
are what you want. 


will find a simple test convincing. Go 
through one issue of your publice- 
tion. Cross out every unnecessary 
word, phrase, sentence, paragraph. The 
result will amaze you 

7. Technical words. Technical terms 
may be crystal clear to the user but 
utterly confusing to the mass audience 
Even in technical publications there is 
opportunity to clarify the jargon 


Phrases 


How forceful are phrases in your 
publication” 

&. Rubber-stamp phrases. Test for 
trite phrases on every level. Spot 
checks will show where your writers 
are weak 

9. Sparkle and freshness. Give old 
phrases a new twist. Use concrete, 
specific phrases that convey word pic- 
tures 

10. Figures of speech. Test your 
publication for its storehouse of color- 
ful new phrases. Build them into your 
publication's writing. Feed new ones 
in as old ones wear out from over- 
work 

11. Intimate phrases. Test for those 
simple phrases you use at your break- 
fast table, with friends, on the golf 
course 


Sentences 


Are your sentences effective? 

12. Short sentences. They are the 
life-blood of simple, easy-to-read writ- 
ing. A good average sentence length is 
14 words 

13. Frequent use of very short sen- 
tences. Even a one word sentence is 
good. It's forceful. Emphatic. Arrest- 
ing. Do your writers use them? 

14. Active sentences and active 
verbs. Test for passives. Eliminate 
them. Active verbs give action to any 
reading in your publication 


Paragraphs 
Is there power in your paragraphs? 


I have just finished reading some msa 
that violated the principles of brevity and 
clarity. As many fiction writers are aware, 
connectives are not essential! 
fiction where the illusion and technique of 
the human voice are called into play. But « 


in dialogue 4 


15. Short, simple paragraphs. For 
easy reading, paragraphs should aver- 
age no more than 42 words 

16. Very short paragraphs give va 
riety and emphasis. When long para- 
graphs are necessary, very short ones 
break the monotony and help keep the 
average length to 42 words or less 

17. One-idea paragraphs. Bach par- 
agraph in your publication should be 
built around a single idea 

18. One-viewpoint paragraphs. Bach 
paragraph should stick to one view- 
port 

19. The use of paragraphs for a 
tion, impact, and result, Points of 
greatest emphasis in a paragraph are 
the beginning and end. Notice the 
words that open a sentence. Notice 
the words that close it. Do you feel 
the force of the fact, emotion, or idea? 


Is the whole feature good writing? 

20. Specific purpose. Does every 
feature, department, column or article 
in your publication have a specific pur- 
pose, a reason for taking space in your 
publication, a one-idea objective? Has 
it a practical reader service? A simple, 
direct, reader-interest appeal? 

21. Direct to one person, one read- 
er, one human being. \s every article, 
feature, story, department in your pub- 
lication directed to one man, woman, 
or child? Circulation is individual. You 
build mass circulation by selling and 
retaining the individual 

22. Right where the reader is. Does 
every feature or story talk to each 
reader right where he is, in his own 
language, in his own field of interest 

23. The presumptive or “supposing” 
factor, Because your subscribers are 
intelligent, able, perhaps technically 
brilliant, don't take for granted that 
they will take the time und trouble 
to read any gobbledeygook your pub- 
lication throws at them 

24. One basic idea. Test articles and 
features in your publication for “one- 
idea appeal.” 

25. One viewpoint. Do the features 
and stories in your publication have 
one viewpoint? Test your editorial con- 
tent for stance or viewpoint. Is it the 
impersonal viewpoint of the news- 
writer? The “we” viewpoint? The 
“you” viewpoint? Or a confused hodge- 
podge? 


Source: H_ Phelps Gates, CM, The 
Christian Science Monitor 


Circulation Management, December, 1956 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD PORTRY 





By Elva Hey Herris 





THE POETS WORKSHOP 





The first poem for discussion is Mery al- 
Gen Campbell's: 





AFTERWARD; ANSWERING THE INTERROGATORS 





In Four Figures 
"How?" 


Cruelly. (With scythe; end then plow; 


then with harrow, ) 
"When?" 


Yesterday. (Alresdy walled away from 


today and tomorrow, ) 
"hy?" 


Because. (So lay by your probes. That 


which is gushing out is not 
tears. It is blood from a4 
sore.) 
"Where?" 
Here. (But you cannot come in; no, 


not even if you teke off 
your shoes, Go away now, 
I am locking the door. 


Olive Boynton: A masterpiece; original, con- 
vincing, terse. The usually inene anewer "Be- 
cause” in this context sizzles with signifi- 
cance, "Sore" seems not quite the right word 
here. With the "Scythe" of the first figure 
wouldn't “wound” be better in both sound and 
sense, even though not so original? 





Lene Swen: "Blood from « sore” is precisely 
rig n this tense, heart-gripping poem. It 
indicates something unhealed, something which 
has been there a long time, unforgiven, un- 
forgivable. 


Bessie H. Hertling: My first reeding left me 
my s ead. But {t was intriguing. Finally 1 
arrived et this interpretation: the questions 
indicate reporters efter news, The veiled en- 
ewers indicate the heart-breaking nature of 
this news to the one interviewed. The plow, 
scythe, end herrow, indicate sharp words of 
quarrels and incriminations. Figure two re- 
veals the heert-breaking finality of the ac- 
tion which made the news. The enguish suf- 
fered is revesled by the comperieon of tears 
to blood. “Here” is the final, self-acousing 
word, The door is closed end locked. No more 
need be seid. Yords skillfully used oan con- 
vey volumes when tightly packed with emotion. 
This is something the ATLANTIC MONTHLY might 
use. It is too deep to be handle ghtly. 
Meny readers would not get the impact of e- 


motion. Good materiel for Divorcees anony- 
mous! The title helps solve the mystery, but 
I suggest: "afterward: The Saddest answer!" 
or "afterward: The Heart Knows!” 


Mecdeline G, Selmon: I have read it several 

mes, an nad 6 rhythm in it; but, probs- 
bly because of my ignorance of the literary 
allusions used, [| have not the faintest no- 
tion of whet the poem means. 


Mabel Luce York: This ranks with the best of 

vance Gus verse. 1 wouldn't think of of- 
fering a criticism nor suggesting 4 change. 
I pass my interpretation on to you. 


This is a factusl poem first, end second, 
inferential withe pervasive figure that oan 
be either a force or 4 person; a poem to be 
interpreted by every reader in his own way; 
one carved in strength rather than in beauty. 
its reportorial pattern of when, where, why, 
how, makes it seem more factual than it is. 


Evil came into myfield with a scythe, laid 
low my harvest,and, not satisfied with that 
vandelism, plowed and harrowed my besutiful 
acres, "Nhen?" Yesterday. It came out of all 
my vibrant yesterduys and marked this one a 
dead yesterday, now sealed away. One reads 
between the Lines that when evil is strone- 
er than good, there is elways e Door, which 
can be closed for protection. "hy?" There 
is a break here. The person turns withs re- 
fusal to answer some question and says: "My 
reason for not answering is: just because. 
It 1s sacred to me. I will not tell, so lay 
aside your probes. You can't bleed my heart 
any more." "“here?” "Literally, in my home. 
Figuratively, in my soul. The door is closed 
end locked against all your evil. Get thee 
hence with your Scarlet Cloak and your hidden 
tail!” The title is not edequete. Perhaps: 
With Scarlet Closk and Hidden Tsil? 


Julia Anna Cook; Surely I have the right to 
expect poetry to communicete an emotion! I 
assume this poet wishes to shere with read- 
ers 6 strong emotional experience; but I am 
left with « feeling of bafflement. as "You 
cannot come in.” and of course, the reader 
must be allowed to "come in" in order to par- 
ticipate in the drama. Until the poet will 
stop locking us out, end is willing to tell 
the story, it seems tome the reader is being 
teased. 


EKunice C. Neely: Unusual, but really good. 
Y TiX%e Sipestetiy the first two answers. They 
may be terse; but that is the quality that 
gives them power. "Why?" is excellent;it sums 
up the feelings one does have when questioned 
ebout a thing that is too deep and personal. 
"here?" is also good, but lwonder if it my 
not be a Little too final. Sometimes bring- 
ing trouble out into the open eases the bur- 
den. This poem touches the heart. 


Richard ashman; (co-editor ofNew Orleans Po- 
Stry Journal) This poem is an experiment. The 














REV RITE 


test of an experiment is success, | feel that 
in figures three @ four there isa lepse in- 
to prose. Here, I believe, we have neither 
adequate formel nor free verse. Further, I 
feel the parts in parentheses should remain 
within e single frame of reference. The poem 
doesn't give the readers sense of unity. If 
"you" is to besaid, it should be introduced 
at the beginning and be implicit throughout. 
In figure three, "so put aside your probes” 
might be better. Yet the poem hes the very 
rere virtue of sincerity—no pretense. 


Zlva: My own feelings concerning this poem, 
ere mixed. I find myself somewhat in agree- 
ment with everyone who commented. I feel as 
Madeline Salmon and Julia Cook that my entry 
into thepoem is made unnecessarily difficult. 
I egree with Clive Boynton, Eunice Neely, and 
Bessie Hertli that tie poem contains some 
good tight affine, end with Mabel Luce York 
thet it's good because it has more than one 


meaning. I agree with Richard ashman that it 
is not unified, but sincere, 














In addition to the lack of unity in form, 
there is another leck of unity. The scythe 
is a destructive implement, but the plow and 
the harrow ere not, unless misused, for in- 
stance, in a brutal killing. If the poet is 
on the witness stand, accused of murder, there 
would be no need for the interrogators to asx 
the question "How." The body would be sure- 
ly the evidence of the "How", 


If the terrible thing hss happened to the 
poet, then the question "\ihy?" is out of or- 
der. Why should a person be asked why some- 
one else has hurt him? Cr if asked, the nor- 
mal answer would be, "How ‘should I know?" 


The only way inwhich I cen interpret this 
poem and make it unified is to consider that 
the person to whom this terrible thing hap- 
pened hes s sense of guilt, and feels he got 
just whet he deserved, but does not want to 
telk about it. In that case the third fig- 
ure would be in order. However,I cannot re- 
concile the plow and the harrow in this in- 
terpretation. 


Part of the disunity in the poem,I think, 
lies in the fact that two cruelties are im- 
plied here. One, the cruelty of the act it- 
self, and two, the cruelty of the interrogs- 
tors. Which cruelty ere we mainly desling with 
in this poem? Or are we dealing with a com- 
pounded cruelty? Clesring up this point might 
help. 


I feel that this poem could be mde clesr- 
er without losing eny of its strength, terse- 
ness, or emotional impsct. It could then reach 
6 much wider audience. 


Now let us consider Mrs. Neely's poem. .¢e 
owe her en apology for 6 misprint in the lest 
issue. Line eleven sppesred ss “One stresks 
across the sky". The senior pertner, Bill,who 
lays no cleim to being 6 poet (or precision 


typist. Senior ed.) added the "across". and 
Elva, who must have been nodding when proof 
reading, did not cutch it. Mrs. Neely appear 
ently does better without collaboration. She 
seys; "I omitted the word ‘secross' for 2 ree 
sons. Becsuse it made the line too long, but 
mainly because the word ‘'streek' brings to 
my mind thet feint line of light that seems 
to follow # shooting star. I felt it might ab 
sO picture the tail of a comet." Mrs. Neely 
says: "I em interested in line eleven com- 
ments.” So we'll include them, even though 
the may not apply to the correct Line. 


STARS 
By Bunice C. Neely 





Some look blue 
Some look white, 
Some heve a mellow glow; 
One looks red, 
A couple green 
as they stage their evening show. 


Sometimes they twinkle, 
Sometimes they shine, 
Or through the clouds they peep; 
Once in # while 
One streuks the sky 
when Little folks sre asleep. 


hisrion Walker Puller; The directness end sim- 
plicityo 6 langusge mekes the messsege in- 
telligible even to o rather young child. He 
recognizes the definite color adjectives, He 
hes observed the ection that the verbs twink- 
ling and shining convey. The fifth line isnt 
musicel to myeer. Insteed of "se couple” how 
ebout “snother"? It hes a pleasenter sound, 
end one would not lose the feeling of quen- 
tity. are there too mony feet in line eleven? 
Mrs. Neely hes grasped the impersetive prin- 
ciple in writing for children: directness, 
simplicity, and the ebility to peints charm- 
ing picture, 


Ruth John: It reeds well and shows Mrs, Nee- 
Ty Knows her sters, My only oriticiem is that 
Line eleven should read smoother. 


Clive Bo pten: The perfect rhymes and chant- 
ng rhythm would delight the small ehild. The 
poem would eawexen the chi'd to noticing the 
sters & their veried colors and forms, "iel- 
low" seems not to epply to sters. Since she 
is speaking of colors, why not "yellow", or 
even "golden"? Line six is lovely, but trite. 
moreover, it is beyond the understanding of 
the poem's eudience. 1 wonder if she might 
not get by that awkwarc eleventh line if she 
made some such chenge as this: 


Gaily they twinkle, 
Brightly they shine, 
Lften through clouds they peep; 
Sometimes one stresks 
across the sky 
when Little folks ere asleep. 








RE. RITE 


Bessie H, Hertling: I like the title, espe- 
Glelly @6 1¢ Is not repested in the poem it- 
self, Rhythm is musicel, delightfully varie- 
ble, suggesting the dence end twinkle of the 
sters, Cther verbs then “look” might be used 
for veristion. Perheps "One burns red,” "Tro 
beem green". I like "sometimes" in the second 
steanze, end would repest it in the third line 
66 the pettern wes set in the first stanze, 
"Sometimes through clouds they peep.” The 
lest three lines can be mede smoother. 


Julie Anne Cook: Seems to be more the first 
impressions 6 poet might jot down, ss mate- 
riel from which to create 6 poem. If Mrs. 
Neely picked a line-length ond o meter, end 
went to work on these images,it should make 
6 pleasing poem. 





Hildegerde Miller: The idea is good, cleer- 
ly expressed in simple words. The poem has 
color and # sort of quiet whimsy. There sre 
too many "s" end "m” sounds. "Streaks" seems 
hereh. 1 suggest it be replaced with « word 
thet hes « softer sound such as "skims", For 
lines 10 and eleven: 





They seem to look, 
So wide-awake, 


Richard ashmen;: Despite "poetic license” it 
seems to me thet to say sters look blue, or 
white, or green,or red (unless they ere ar- 
tificisl|—not hinted here) is going too fer. 
Both good verse and good poetry must aim at 
truth; and here we have erbitrery untruth. 
Perhaps the stars do have colors for the po- 
et. If so, @ good poet will meke the reader 
believe it, at least temporsrily! The inver- 
sion of word order in Line nine is ewkwerd, 
ond will rarely pess. By taking thought, it 
really should be possible for e verse writ- 
er to avoid the very trite. Thepoem "after- 
werd" has content, which "Sters” lecks. 





Madeline G. Salmon; A charming poem for chil 
dren. The comments on colored sters are apt. 
Sters do have colors: and this is why I find 
6 planeterium so inadequate. 1 getea cosy i- 
mage of children sleeping vhile ste~like me 
teors streak by their derk windows, Should 
steanze two be made more similer to stenze one 
in line Length and rhythm? 


Elva: Mr. Ashmsn seems to be in a minority 
concerning the coloring of stars. Billy's 
Brittanice Junior says the colors of stars are 
produced, ss sre the twinkles, by disturbances 
in the air between the sters and the earth. 





I agree with Mr. Ashmen thet the inversion 
is awkward, but unfortunetely, inversions do 
pese 411 too frequently in the children's mag- 
ezines. It is regrettable, because in most 
cases inversions could be evoided if the po- 
et were to work a little longer. By improv- 
ing in craftsmanship, one should be able to 
e’iminete a11 inversions, except for those 
used deliberately for artistic effeet. and 
the results sre always worth the effort. 


To sey thet "Sters"” lecks content would be 
to judge it outofits field.We do not judge 
6 bird by the qualities of an snimeal. Both 
"afterwerd” and "Sters"” have content. But it 
is « different kind of content. There is « 
growing tendency emong avent gerde poets to 
believe that no poemis good unless it shocks 
6 reader. This is 4 very nerrow view. Poems 
thet shock cen be good, and good for us. But 
ere we to ignore e411 the other emotions? Po- 
ems that project the less violent, but equelly 
strong, emotions ere particularly good for 
children. Most children are alert and curi- 
ous. We don't need to shock them into think- 
ing ebout things. 


Concerning triteness: no one likes to hear 
overworked words and phrases. But put your- 
self in the shoes of children. What is it 
that makes « phrase trite? Isn't it because 
you have heard it too many times before? But 
what is trite to you et thirty or fifty was 
not trite to you set seven or eight. Try out 
on some little one an ol14 phrase your mother 
used to use when you were a child, and watch 
the reaction. Trite? Not to him. He's never 
heard it before. Over-striving for originsl- 
ity cen be more harmful in writing for chil- 
dren then it is in event gsrde writing. We 
ought to achieve a balance in our poetry. C- 
riginelity is important, but is not the end- 
aliLi'd like to see better writing for chil- 
dren than they are now being offered in the 
magezines. Balenced writing. Let's give them 
emotions] impact, music, rhythm, imagery, i- 
deas served up in good craftsmanship. a few 
of the children's magezines, at least, are 
making en attempt to provide better writing. 
Let us help them get it! 


Bessie Hartling's comment about "look" be- 
ing too repetitive is good, "Two beam green”, 
however, is unmusicel, a tongue-twister al- 
most. Thanks to Olive Boynton for pointing 
out the big trouble with ine six: that the 
image is not within the understending of very 
young children. Hildegarde Miller's sugges- 
tion "They seem to look/So wide-awake” makes 
a good contrast. I appleud both Mrs. Neelys 
reasons for omitting the word "scross".”"One 
streaks the sky” presenta « very vivid pic- 
ture. 


Next time we have two poems for discussion. 
Comment on either or both of them. Butuse a 
sepsrate sheet for each, So 1 can send your 
Tettars on to each poet. That wey the poet 
gets the benefit of comments I cannot spere 
room to print. Send in your poems on eny sub- 
ject or eny form. Try to meet the deadline. 
But send them anyway. (ve don't alwveys meet 
it ourselves!) 


The next deadline: 


Remember, @ comment on the other fellow's 

work gives a the right to submit a gece of 

. bn em sen vad 

13a antes ¥er ¢ b benefit ote oti ow poet. 

We pay 4 token 1 for each poem used. Send 
return envelop if you want your poem beck. 








REWRITE 


Merion Welker Fuller hes hed poems published 
n e ston » New Voices, The Oregon- 
ien, an e ° ndete s en to 
The Christian sclence MONITOR only. 
MANDATE 


By Marion Welker Fuller 








Winds of the North, 
Roll muffled drum! 
Vinds of the South, 
More lightly strun, 
Your seolien harp! 
Blow, West, your flute! 
Sing, East, on sharp 
Taut string! Salute 
The feathered choir, 
The greening bough, 
The surging fire 

Of Spring! Endow 
This heart so spent 
In vigil of e long, 
Cold discontent 

With melting song! 


Lucy Cooper Summers, « mother of five, and «4 
sert-tie Child welfere worker, found time 
to writer her first adult poem in 1955 Pub- 
lished in Sere Her poems heve also 
been accep y west Cheperrel, Poetr 
DIGEST, NEW A’ en ET. "The 
current” én to market. (She com- 


— late on Bunice Neely's "Johnny Jump- 
Ups". 










THE CURRENT 


By Lucy Cooper Summers 





Water, stop gushing 

and let my hands shape your spray 
Into the memory of my first 
Bouquet of rosebuds at sixteen! 
All was tissue suedeness 

and fregrant intoxicetion. 

There was no wringing from rords; 
No forecast of these socks 

I now rub clean. 

Wide-eyed innocence 

Wore no screen. 

Water, stop gushing! 

And slowly coex these hends 

To other cares 

They heve yet to know 

As I rinse away the suds. 


SCME BOOKS FOR PCETS 





PATTERNED FLIGHT. Louis P. Genereux. Durhem 

pboo P rican Weave Press. $1. Po- 
etry ewerd sponsored by REWRITE and ,.MERIGAN 
WEAVE Megezines. a good representative chap- 
Book. The 1956 winner. 


THE LONELY GUEST. Kate Brackett. The Durhem 
apboo 5). Cne of the best volumes 
published in this series. The poems sre sim- 
ple, cleer, yet have 6 rere quality of depth. 
Kate sells to the POST & other magsezines. 


POEMS THAT TOUCH THE HEART. Bd. a. L. Alex- 
ender. nover House, -95. A new enlarged 
edition of & popular anthology. Edited by a 
radio personality who considers thet the “us 
gent need of people is to find something to 
believe in, something thet sustains in time 
of trial end crisis"...This book will do it 
for many, many people through its very pop- 
ular favorites. Not always do they represent 
good creftsmsnship, but the heart-touching, 
human elements ore there. 


THE GOLDEN sent ANTHOLOGY. £4. George abbe, 
ustav vidson, an ring Willisms. Gold- 
en Quill Press. $4. The bonus book for mem- 
bers of the Book Club for Poetry. Poets in- 
cluded are aT! members of the tab, yet this 
book is in no sense of the word @ vanity pb- 
Licetion. They did not psy to get in & there 
is no poem in the book thet has not pesseis 
high test for quality of content end crafts 
manship. Cullen Jones, 3urnhem Beton, Kitt 
Parsons, Way sinkler Goodman, Lawrence Lip- 
ton, Toseph Joel KSt¥p hh Joel keith, ond many other rine 
neluded, 


poets ere 


INVITATION TO POETRY. Hd. with comments, by 

oy rancen rn oubleday & Co. 96.75. "a 
round of poems from John Skelton to pee 
as", Not # complete anthology, nor up 
posed to be representative. However, theres 
& broed choice of poems. The comments erent 
finel judgments on the poems, but do arouse 
one's interest. 


DANCE WITHOUT SHOES. Villiam Pillin. Gold- 
en Qu ress. -50. This book begins the 
second series of the Book Club for Poetry. A 
good craftsman who writes ho or the poet 
interested in disciplined techniques and the 


simpler reader craving wermth of imageryend 
meaning. 


THE OLDEST APHIL. Serah Litsey. The Golden 

u ress. -50. Her third book of poems. 
Thoughtful, well done in conventional forma 
There is music, and rhythm in «4 variety of in 
teresting patterns, so that it does not be- 
come monotonous. 


JUST AS WE GO TO PRESS 
Helen Langworthy reports enother teen age 
short story sola to CaLLING ALL GIRLS. Pre- 
vious stories to HOR an - and 
TE 


two royelty checks in Jenuery; 
and FRONT RANK. 





Se 


And Winone Strachan working on the gselley 
proofs of her first book. 


The Februsry-Merch issue of POSTRY DIGEST 
John ve Stefano, Box 177, Milldate, Conn.,is 
just in. This magazine is continuing to im- 
achieving stature as 4 literary review. Po- 
etry is still festured lergely. John hes re 
tained the best features of the NEW REVI. 
& Humber of well known poets appear in ° 


Think now sbout eutumn subjects. 








REWRITE 


TIME TO MEDITATE 


Here is « sad explanation why many people 
cannot write today. A friend wrote recently 
to us: "I leck time to even think. One needs 
a cleer head and a few moments of silence to 
write." f 


There is e lot of truth in that, end more 
than is seen on the surface. A person cennot 
be stopped merely by adverse conditions, if 
he hes something to say end the urge to ex- 
presse it. The difficulty today lies in com- 
plex lives, speeded up tempo, and cluttered 
minds. There is much to do, so much to say, 
resad and discuss or decide about, our minds 
become confused and muddy with criss-cross- 
ea currents of idees. There is no room eny- 
where for creative thinking. 


One of the greatest needs todey is to keep 
your mind clear and orderly. It is so easy, 
if you are not eternally on guerd, to store 
4 lot of worthless lumber and odds end ends 
of useless information and ideas inthe mind. 
Good writing can only spring, like weter bub- 
bling up out of @ spring, from ses mind fill- 
ed to bursting with compulsion to express 4 
well digested thought end resulting emotion- 
61 reaction and response to it. 


There is one effective way to prepare the 
mind to be creative. Just @s you are usuel- 
ly cereful whet you put into your stomach, so 
you should not try to swallow ell the ideas 
end interests ground you in this busy world 
of ours. Leave some for the next fellow. and 
learn to Gepertmentelize your mind. Take up 
one idea et a time. Give your subconscious, 
the inner mechenism from which your creative 
work emanates, only one problem to solve at 
eny one time. and if it indicates to you it 
is interested in one special idea, dont try 
to force another upon it. 


This is especially importent st night. If 
you clear your mind and fill it with mater- 
iel about whet you wish to work on next day, 
you will discover that "subby" does e great 
des) better job for you while you sleep. You 
will weke feeling much fresher, more mental- 
ly alert and with e stronger urge to run to 
your desk and stert writing. But don't for- 
get during the day also to clear the tracks 
for what means the most to you. Meditate. 
Do it by sitting quietly in e quiet room if 
you cen. Do it while you walk ebout on your 
deily rounds, or wash the dishes. But do it 
some time every dey. Don't let your mind be 
6 motor that constantly runs, but to no gpod 
purpose. Minds, like children, and so meny, 
many adults, enjoy just idling, frittering. 
It is your job to know what you want yours to 
do. Discipline it. 


You can make time by planning your hours. 
Get ready to write at « ocertein time. Don't 
just sit down and hope. If interruptions or 
physicel condition prevent you from using a 
planned period, get routine tasks cleaned up 


Continue getting ready to be creative. And 
snatch the unexpected free time that comes, 
perhaps when you least expect it. For these 
arrive just as surely as do the bothersome, 
distracting surprise crises. Learn to over- 
heer subby when it whispers this is the time 
to write, and this is what to write about.aA 
chap who hes learned to team with his subby 
and the great creative force thet is outside 
us #11, can double and triple his producing 
ability. 


The secret is not to allow yourself to be 
rushed off your feet. Not to waste energy, 
not to worry or penic; do one thing ets time 
end then another, end another. To the best 
of your imaginative abilty, capacity, and to 
the extent life permits you, choose well as 
to what you will do. First things first and 
beyond that rest content in each day's sdd- 
ed accomplishments. Pray daily to God toal- 
lot you strength and « wise sense of direc- 
tion. And remember that no one achieves ab- 
solute perfection in this sweepstake! 


NEWS FROM THE MARKET PLACE 


HOUSEHOLD, John M. Carter, man. ed., 912 
Yenseas ave., Topeka, Kansas, is a home-serv 
ice magezine. "The free lance writer may act 
es our agent in finding new homes, remodel- 
ings, and decorating and gardening ideas as 
worthy subjects for us to photograph & pub- 
lish. This is more of a discovery 4 report- 
ing job than a writing one. 


The best opportunity for the serious writ- 
er is in the department we call "family life.” 
This includes child care, family travel, med- 
ical & health, and stories about interesting 
families. snything that concerns the femily 
group. Most of this is purchased from free- 
lancers." Mr. Carter seys thet their series 
of vacation articles are generally sssigned 
about two years ahead, arrangements made for 
the writer and his family to take a specif- 
ic vacation trip an4 then do a story on it. 
The euthor must actually make the trip so as 
to get an authentic piece. 


FACTS SE NEWS, @ number of radio & tv pro 
grems end other community discussion activ- 
ities have been unexpectedly discontinued. a 


nation-wide essay contest is scheduled to re 
place them. 


ee: Raymond M. Veh, 3rd & Reilly Sts., 
rrisburg, Pe., reported it is over-stock- 
ed late in November. (This religious publice 
tion often carries a heavy inventory in our 
reportoriel experience. So acceptable mater- 
iel must be unusuelly right to fill special 
needs, to win actual purchase.) Pays on Aso, 


ate FOR YOUNG ee Wm. EB. Hegue., 
son Avé., » 8180 stated as of 
the seme date, that its inventory is full.a 
very exceptional piece or idea, egein, might 
make the grade...Or you can make a note and 
try an overstocked market 3 months later. 











REWRITE 


NEWS OF INTEREST TO WRITERS 


eee REVIEW, Clarence R. Decker & Crs 
an » Fairle ickinson University, Ruth- 
erford or Teaneck, N. J., is a new magazine 
using quality articles, short stories, poems 


etc. First issue scheduled for the Fall. 


The Catholic firm of Sheed & Ward recent- 
ly issued "Seginnings: Prose erse" which 
is the anthology of new writers selected in 
a contest sponsored by the book publishers. 


Periodically we receive blanks for Hough 
ton Mifflin oar Literary Fellowships. 
sta 3 » they have no dateline. 
Anyone may epply et any time. address the 
publisher: a Park ‘St., Boston 7, Mass. 





Suoutn Our Gennes Maoazines the enmmal Gefeit to the eperation 
Be Taxev Our or Business? of the Post Office Department. 

| ‘The Hoover Commission says 

PP ay a geen a | that if efficient business methods 

warning note to publishers of | were Pony Body Ee em ¢ 

' 

SN ee eee | would save hundreds of millions 

of dollars every year. “It would 

save $140 million at once,” the 

y “if it would 


pending legislation in — 
ton in the next session of Con- 
gress, convening in January. 
The postage rates on mailing 
magazines have in recent months 


been increased approximately 
27%. Postmaster General Sum- 


There is 
ee en ted a on | Sfranked” ‘mail, of which the’ Post 
crease of total of 67% | Office handles annually more 
within about three years. Advice | 4). 1% billion pieces. I this 
from Washington indicates that foe wall handled ot the 
the Summerfield proposal has a | 


established rates for similar mail 
= chance of being enacted into | . 
law, unless there is a heavy pub- it would add another 50 million 


> tap Bowe to the credit side of the Post 
pr Office ledger. There seems little 
pA. os presents a “ reasor’ why government officials 
magazines nd of government bu- 
the nation. It could mean their same dhoukd to 0 pebdianed diam 
annihilation. Scores of such mag- | exempted from paying postage 
azines are virtually on a non- | Perhaps readers of this and 
Teale omelet hay ame | other magazines would like to ex- 
increase in costs will force many | avon — el om Dead oa 
hers out of business. 
er ~ sundat aend | of seady heey poke mcrae 
increases | of already hea fe ine: 
will fall heaviest on the small and | This ox yy lies 
a ne me -y- — are | kindly but firmly to their Senators 
rgely on subscription | and Representatives in Congress 
plan and sent to subscribers by at Washington, ond to President 
mail. The so-called “popular” | Dwight D. Eisenhower, to Vice 
magazines are sold largely on | President Richard Nixon, and, of 
newsstands, delivered by freight. | course, to Postmaster General 
The reason given for the pro- | Arthur E Id 
posed increase in rates is to meet This should be done promptly 


Sunshine Magazine 
DON'T SOAK THE TAX PAYERS TWICE! 


Once again the Post Office Department hes 
sterted urging that postal Tates be raised, 
It is trying to seve its face end thet of the 
politicians. Postal rates sre one place that 
politiciens can make the people reise money 
without calling it texes. It can also less- 
en the blame for the highest peacetime Fed- 
erel budget ever sought. 








But there are several reasons why this is 
e red herring. On two previous occasions an 
increase in postel rates has immediately bem 





offset by an inflationary raise in wages for 
postal employees, who have been seeking an- 
other reise! Let's be honest about this and 
not use the deficit as a screen. Second, the 
magazines ere already being further penaliz- 
ed. Whenever a copy of a magazine has to be 
forwarded, instead of notifying the reoipi- 
ent or the publisher and collecting the us- 
ual 2¢ card rate, the Post Office sends the 
whole magazine copy beck to the publisher— 
often with an illegible forwarding sddress, 
scribbled badly in smooched pencil. Result: 
the publisher may lose contact with a read- 
er. at the very least he has to provide the 
subscriber with a fresh copy, « new wrapper 
and pay the Post Office the full mail costs 
for deliverying the magazine three times! 


There are other ways thet the Post ae 
Department has reduced its services, ye 
Ts asking for higher rates. And it should be 
repeated that ea higher service charge is al- 
ways disguised inflation. It would be bett- 
er by far for Congress to leave the postage 
rates elone and trim the waste and unneces-~- 
sary expenditures from the budget. Everyone 
agrees that taxes are too high. Yet politi- 
ciens insist that the only reasonable thing 
is a "progress budget” at all levels. If an 
individuel spends more than he takes in, or 
expends «ll of his “surplus” in spendthrift 
ways, he will end up in the poorhouse or in 
bankruptcy. How ere governments any differ- 
ent from the individuals whom they tax? Let 
us stert thinking straight for once in more 
then three thousend years or recorded hist- 
ory! 

NEWS NOTES FOR WRITERS 

First of the writers' conferences to send 
us « note: The State of 
ference, Dan Kelly, 
Rugusta, Maine. st 2l-23rd. No steff to 
tails yet, but the Conference femily of the 
Kellys, Doris Marston, the Herold W. Gleas- 
ons, 
ing 












Alliems, Sheldon Christian an 


others, 
who stand by to help writers generously. 


Clark University has decided to discontin 
ue tts writers’ conference. although highly 
successful for two years in helping writers, 
the brevity of its schedule meade it imposs- 
ible to maintein it on 6 sound financia! hes 
is. From 4 personal angle Bill end £)ve found 
it absorbed too much time from their teasach- 
ing to direct it properly, even with an en- 
thusiastic sharing of the load by Prof. Don- 
aid H, Vetendre. We look forward to Preater 
ree me for our students this spring & sum 

mer. 


The announced suspension of TOWN ne 
as of the March issue, quickly followe Cy 
Crowell-Collier Pub. C 's decision sus 

en 
ANION. 

BIsssFibers overboerd! Cne wonders if pres- 
ent menegement will succeed in radio & tv. 
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REPORT FROM THE MARKET PLACE 


The Poetry Society of ae Gustev Dev 
idson, sec., cy «, NYC 17, i806 
distinguished orgenizetion in which many of 
the leading poets hold membership. It meets 
@ times yeerly end publishes the PSA ae 
tin ($4 or 50g & copy to non-members). ° 
Slesses of membership: ective end sssociste. 


Sizeble prizes ere open to members 4 eward- 
e4 ennually. 





The ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge ave., Evanston., 
Ill., bas ttractively printed r. s. It 
includes @ dozen reasons for rejection thet 
give the writer some understanding of why 6 
ms. missed. 


TODAY'S LIVING, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, Rob- 
ert A. Endicott, 230 West 41st St., NYC 36. 
An elert REWRITE reeder noticed e marked dis 
crepancy between this market's rejection and 
@ report recently published in another writ- 
ers' magazine. The report gave writers very 
definitely the impression TODAY'S eae is 
en open market. This is not so, 68 ° - 
cott's letter to us cleerly states: 


",.,-Our only really major need at present 
is for what we consider lead articles. We 
seem able to get enough odds and ends to use 
6s secondary articles end fillers withouten 
coureging enyone to do anything especially, 
end directly for us. 


"Our lead erticles should have general in 
terest, should be on subjects of importance 
to our readers, and should be local in some 
respect. They shouldn't be subjects equally 
suiteble for a nationel publication because 
we went our readers to feel we ere giving then 
something they don't find in netionel mage- 
zines, 


"While we ere not unreceptive tothe free 
lence, we find it works better to have reg- 
uler locel people do our erticles, becéuse 
we can discuss them here in person with them 
and loos] people are in 6 better position to 
get materiel locally. We don't pey enough to 
make it worthwhile for @ writer to come in- 
to the metropolitan erea from @ distance to 
do research for us. 


"If you want to say thet we prefer to heve 
our pieces written by writers with whom its 
possible to discuss the subject in pers it 
might discourege some of your resders frana 
distance too far away, and might encourages 
few who are nearby." 


We have given you this rether lengthy and 
not too encoursging report, because we con- 
sider it is the kind of objective report the 
serious and precticel writer wants. It does 
not lead you on; it tells you just what the 
chances ere in general. It saves your time. 
If you feel you can compete in such 4 mege- 
zine, then you can go ehead with more confi- 
dence to study the market thoroughly. 


10 


SOME CURRENT PRIZE CONTESTS 
sogel sing & Co., 575 Madison Ave., NYC 22 
(Dou y Cenede, Ltd., 105 Bond St., Tor- 
onto 2, Ont., Cenede) and Williem et 
& Co., 14 St. James Pl, London, ° g 
are offering $10,000 for 8 novel by @ Caned 
ien, or by 4 non-Cenedian on en essentially 


Cenadien subject. Not limited to new euthors 
Entry blenks on request. Closes: April 1, 19% 








y 
free publication of a book of verse to some 
poet under forty, who has not been previous 
ly published in book form. Submit mss. Feb. 
l through Merch let. Address as above for the 
contest rules. 


ee contest Chert, Stelle Westor Tuttle, 

x a. Published in aug and 
Dec., this the best poetry contest list thet 
we know about, costs only $2 per year. Very 
detailed information and good advice to seid 
you in making 4 good try. 


In the December issue Stelle Tuttle cails 


for reportorial help, the same 4s we do fcr 
as f Trom Prtentiy readers end writers. 
s impossible for eny one organization to 


cover such a wide field. So send us the tip 
you run ecross. She and we will investigate 
and get full details. And elso try to elim- 
inate the time-wasters and freuds. 


A prectical example of how this can resl- 
ly seve you time end money was 6 verse con- 
test in Maine last year. The sponsor sound- 
ed all right. PCC listed it, REWRITE didn't 
but immediately both magazines eoteTved com. 
plaints. As «# result of our dual investige- 
tions PCC, end many poets, readers of the two 
magazines were warned of the denger through 
personal correspondence. How much better it 
would have been, if a few friendly tips hed 
helped to esteblish the background of spon- 
sors for this contest earlier. You doe real 
service to all writers including yourselfif 
you keep always on the alert and forwerd im 
mediately any facts you may heave, or practi- 
cal experience. Miss Tuttle wants to help you. 
rican Hort Institute, 59 East Ven Bur- 
., offered in the De- 
oouber "the Roundup to eid Western writers. 


COLO WONDERLAND, Donald F. Davis, Box 
51, Colorado Springs, Colo., suspended lest 
sutumn, missing the October issue. Subscrib 
ers since then ere being notified thet sub- 
scriptions are being pleced inan escrow ac- 
count. It is hoped to resume publicetion in 
June, and possibly with the April issue. 





Mrs. Wilme Devis reported to me they hope 
to have ée news in the middle of Jaa- 
uery. REWRITE will catch this if it can. 


Help us to keep you informed. Report mer- 
ket news you hear. We will investigate. 
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LOOK, DO YOU TELL A STORY, OR SHOW IT? 


One of the commonest errors of strategy I 
notice in the mss. of inexperienced writers 
is the story thet is told by the author in- 
stead of shown or lived by the characters. a 
habit so general I sometimes wonder if it's 
not the first misstep that all writers have 
to take before they lear to walk, in terms 
of writing fiction effectively. Its just as 
common today es it was more than 25 years @& 
go, when I first began helping writers. 





The basic purpose of all fiction is to set 
up the opportunity to write memorable scenes 
that reveal characters in action. The auth- 
or tries to tell en exciting story. Or the 
story makes s significant comment on life, It 
is possible of course to combine these con- 
trasting effects in one story. and also one 
author will become interested in and tenis to 
emphasize different facets of the two object 
ives. But in the final analysis he cant es- 
cepe from the simple fundamentals no matter 
whether he writes like Mickey Spillsene or a 
Quelity euthor such as WillTem Feutkner. 

The plece where the inexperienced writers 
fall down is in the opening. They have their 
MC sitting or standing, but inactive, think- 
Tnhg about the situstion instead of plunging 
right Into the midst of the problem. The MC 
thinks endlessly, never feels in his own e- 
motions, The author hes him put over impor- 
tant premises in his mind or mind's eye, The 
suthor reelly nudges the reader and outside 
the story world of illusion confides to him 
thet it is this way, the facts ere as foll- 
ows. Meanwhile the story stands still, waits 
for the stage to be set. 


I had a writer tell me recently that much 
as she would like to, she could not see any 
wey to bring the hero into the story on P. 1 
because she hed to set up the premises which 
pulled the MC eway from him. So she indule- 
ed in @ long discursive soene between the MC 
and her eunt in which they discussed two op- 
posing ways of life, two different philoso- 
phies. 


It is true this prepared the reader as to 
why the MC and her lover thought different- 
ly. But TE was a sociclogicel essay instead 
of a story. The author was proving by 4ull, 
illustrative action whet she thought eboute 
girl like the heroine. It dI4 not show in a 
dramatic scene either the drametic problem, 
or how the MC felt ebout it. Simply because 
it was 611 Intellectuel analysis or rational- 
izing. There was no emotional reaction. 


I expleined to the author how easy it wes 
to translate this prose piece of writing in 
to dramatic writing. All she had to dowas to 
develop a conflict scene instead of aagree 
eble mutual edmiring by the two women of i- 
deas they pretended to like. Suppose the MC, 
for exemple, realized thet she liked her fIn- 
dependence, but elso that she was very mis- 
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erable when the hero is not around. Let us 
assume that her discomfiture is plainly ap- 
parent to the aunt, who thoroughly dislikes 
and disapproves of the hero because his way 
of life differs from her own, You oan see @ 
conflict scene will develop between the girl 
end her aunt. They will be on opposite sides 
instead of agreeing. The MC wilt be defend- 
ing another way of life. 


The point is that all of the facts needed 
by the euthor oan now be brought out under a 
pressure of dramatic tension and building up 
suspense as to the outcome. It will be more 
interesting, end the story will be moving e 
head instead of standing still. 


and suppose, just to help ourselves a bit 
further, the hero drops by for a bit of af- 
ternoon tea. He and the aunt will naturally 
disegree, but the heroine mey quixotically, 
with true feminine logic and guile, immedi- 
ately resume her place beside her aunt, only 
to burst into tears and renewed longing, es 
soon es the hero departs. And follows him. 


But in such @ scene the characters acting 
in their own right, will not only be advance 
ing the story, but, if the author knows whet 
he is telking about, reveal the truth of an 
suthor's sensitive commentery on life. and 
the reader instead of yawning, will be paer- 
tiocipeting and identifying himself with the 
MC. Thus the story will be providing enter- 
Tsinment end enabling the reader to enlerge 
his own experience in living. The story can 
also achieve an illusion of reality instead 
of being told by the author. 


Another thing. The line of interest, most 
importent thing in any type of writing, will 
start more quickly end be running through e 
story continuously. That is « strong incent- 
ive increasing the reader's urge to contin- 
ue reading. You know, in these stories that 
are started by suthor-telling and the re- 
flecting e11 over the lot, the story's Line 
of interest does not actuslly start moving, 
and sometimes does not even appear till the 
third or fourth page! 


One definition of o short story is thet it 
is sbout « mein cheracter and « problem end 
shows that character involved nitie group’! 
other characters. If you have only @ single 
character thinking about the problem she is 
not involved except in her imagination. One 
result of this is that there is no progress 
through Time end Spece. The clock doesrit go, 
tiok, there is no movement, i)lusion of life 
end feeling. The result is the story has an 
appeerance of being « still life drawing. 


Finelly, all of this edds up to the fail- 
ure of the story to "do" cnything in an ed- 
itor's mind. It hes no sotion, no meaning & 
no purpose. Therefore, it is not "selling". 
It does not catch and hold the reeder. Nor 
Goes it push the yr oat or help to put ov- 
er the sponsoring edvertising. 








YOU HAVEN'T GOT ANY GOOD IDEAS? 
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following manner: 


Besic Guide to Story Possibilities Vermont 
Droressio 
Anniverseries Men Women Institutions 
Activities a4 a ” Too Busy? 
Clubs Adult Youth Church Gecncs m. SODSON 
HEN the ~_— yo Be 
too to 
Hobbiee Unusuel Femous New ele busy a eo 
Lendmerks C14 Spectacular pt A points: 
1, He might spend many hours in 
Seasons Four Sports Areas aie 
lormation in a single hour of read- 
Special Deye Christmas 


This is only a rough outline. 
Mech individusl writer can make 
improvements to suit his inter- 
ests. The idea is to think gen- 
erally in an eye-stopper speci- 
61 category thet elmost eny ed- 
itor would be using to block out 
future issues. 


Then you start to break it up 
into successive looel sreas and 
specific channels of interest. a 
writer thus begins to errive at 
individuel stories he knows and 
could handle. And the successive 
steps, which could be many more 
than I heve room for on 4 page, 
tend to reise the question is it 
newsworthy? Does it appeal to a 
wide number or speciel type and 
chearecter of reader? 


Such « chart could be develop- 
ed on 6 single sheet of paper, a 
huge board or what-haeve-you. [It 
could serve to get you thinking 
until you come up with one sto- 
ry, after which it would be dis- 
carded; or it could be used re- 
peatedly. It is easily adaptable 
to fiction, or even verse. The 
main thing is (1) it gets writ- 
er creating ideas he can write, 
end (2) it. forces him to slant, 
or market them in « merchandis- 
able manner instead of just do- 
ine an abstraction. 


I sew this idea worked out in 
CIRCULATION MANAGEMENT for ceam- 
ere men. ad teen sdepted by 
the editor from "1,000 Idess for 
Better News Pictures,” 1956, I- 
owe State College Press. I have 
further adapted it for my spec- 
iel purposes. You can develop 4 
new functionel use, | em sure— 
if you meditate a bit. 





6nnue 


mailman brings to him so regularly 
and at low cost. 
6. He might pass up the pleasure 


fee 
FEE £3 


“at 
== 
i" 
iy 


Apply this-to writ- 
ers. Many of my edit- 
or friends compleinat 
the lack of backgroud 
reading and perspect- 
ive sense reflected in 
most writers' mss. No 
solid depth. 
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A BATCH OF LAST MINUTE NEWS 


Here is 6 valuable suggestion for feature Lea of Vermont \iriters, TennieG. Tous-. 
writers. Prepere « tebuler view cerd in the seint, sec., HYD #2, St. Johnsbury 


Vt. The 


Summer Institute will be held July $ 
& 10th in the Student Lounge, 

Burlington. Good speakers, lots of 
nel writers gather and theres much 
good telk and friendliness. 


And very inex- 
pensive, 


There's « Spring meeting, too, 
ell dey at the 6 Tesm Tevern, cy 
few miles north o ebury, 
Saturday, March 23rd. 


They publish @ newsy little mim 
eo bulletin thet offers interest 
ing reading ebout their activit- 
ies end writers. Costs about one 
buck or sc to be on the list for 
it. 


New anglers Writers' con rere 
Peul G, Sanderson, Jr., é 
Academy, Suffield, Conn. The sec- 
ond eannuel session is scheduled, 
this year for a full week, stert- 
ing Sundey, July 28 to Aug. 3rd. 


The emphasis this yeer is tobe 
on writers and readers gathering 
in an informal environment to ex- 
change ideas on the "reception & 
communication of literature, and 
also the understanding of it." A 
series of discussion workshopsin 
the morning end an informal lec- 
ture in the evening. Further de- 
tails later. 


Suffield is one of the loveli- 
est New England towns I know and 
the Conference is to be housed on 
Acedemy C us with the conferees 
living in the spandy new cottage 
dormitories some of us inspected 
es they were going up last year. 


George we lest yeer's Girec- 
tor a4 eld, is doing an un- 
usuel er He is offering some 
prizes ($25, $15, $10, rence 
Holmes, ed. POZTRY PUBLI « 
to poetry wr St inter 
pret any one of the poems which, 
written by George and republieh- 
ed by him, will appeer ine forth- 
coming collection, "The Incendes 
cent Beast.” The interpretations 
with the poems and explanations, 
written by George himself are to 
appear in a volume planned to be 
published in the spring of 1956. 


Address: George Abbe, 75 Manor Ri, 
SpringfieTd, Wess 
SCHOOL MUSICIAN, 28 Best Jack- 


ooh BIva., Ubrcego 4 Ill. Mail 
has been returned: "Not There.” 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


It is interesting to note that the new Be 
lish prime minister has a background of three 
generations of booksellers and publishers. He 
himself was an active member of the Macmil- 
lan Company before the Seoond World War and 

68 appesred many times on its lists as one 
of its euthors on economics. 


Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., juvenile activ- 
ity oKs 6n oy OKs, has been sold to «4 
syndicate acting as toy sales representativ- 
es. There has been an almost complete turn- 
over in the editorial depertment. 


Anne Neigoff is the new editor of CHILDRESS 
ACTIVITIES, 1111 So. Wabash ave., Cago.. 
Sie comes from the supplementery textbook de 
pertment of Benefic Press. 





LITERARY CALENDAR, Estelle L. Trust, 166 
Albany Ave., reveport, La. One of the mst 
interesting of the Little magazines reaching 
my desk. The contents may not be outstending 
but the publisher edits imaginatively. She 
encoursges lively insight und the inquiring 
mind, 









onel Writers' Conference, Box 
897, Pa. e annual session w be not- 
able for at least two reasons. It takes place 


two weeks earlier than usual. Ana it will be 
held at a new location, the Sylvania Hotel. 
The detes: June 5-7. 





This is e favorite conference for Bill and 
Elva. Bill will again be Conference consult 
ant, holding personel conferences & counsel- 
ing as many writers as time permits. There 
is something for everybody in the wide pro- 
gram. It is smoothly run by an efficient and 
friendly committee. The contacts one makes, 
with editors and writers are valuable. The 
friendships ere lesting. It is something we 
look forwerd to. 


N. H. PROFILES, Box 900, Portsmouth, N.H., 
is using one historicel article eech month, 
written by its part-time assoc. ed., novel- 
ist, at Barker. This neturelly effects 
and 1 s to some extent the material that 
Peul EB. Estever accepts from free lance au- 

ors. On e other hand the Magazine is now 
using e few poems es boxed filler material, 
which breaks up the solid quelity of print- 
ed peges in the back of the book. also, NHP 
ie copyrighted, thus protecting the euthors 
subsidiery rights to some extent. Shirley 
told us at the New England Writers’ Confer- 
ence that she selects © verse, er 
spare time has been trying to go over filee 
to reduce the overstocked inventory & speed 
up use of material, especislly that accept- 
ed by so previous editorisel boerd. This can 
improve conditions in any editoriel office, 
so far as the free lance writer is concern- 
ed, 









Writers cen help en editor greatly by oc» 
menting 4 offering positive suggestions. 


HAVES YOU THOUGHT ABOUT THIS? 


This matter may seem academic to some, but 
sooner or later almost every writer, big or 
small, is apt to face it. What is the writ- 
er going to do when his stuff is resold, to 
the movies, tv, or the paper beck publishers 
and "things ere done to the script,” as the 
saying is? Or credits are changed? A good 
many authors shrug their shoulders and say, 
"Oh, heck, I gct paid well.” 





We eat REWRITE do not belong to that school 
of thou + "@ heve two ideas we hold about 
it strongly. (1) If a writer's name is used 
in connection with any ms., the public nat- 
urelly sssociates some of the responsibili- 
ty with him. Therefore, if the ms. is cheap 
ened, distorted or misrepresented in 4 sec- 
ondary medium, the author must bear some of 
the blame, (2} An author's by-line isatraise 
mark that can build for him cumulative res- 
pect and 4 sense of integrity. Or it can be 
blemished over the years. : 


What I am saying is that if a writer does 
not tolerate evil, filth or insinuating in- 
nuendo in his personel life, he should nev- 
er permit it to creep into work that he gets 
credit for. In @ very real sense he is lett- 
ing his public, large or small, down, if he 
evades the issue by saying, “Oh, well, they 
did it out in Hollywood. I had nothing to do 
with the production.” (But it was his story 
or material.) That is one thing that is said 
about certein stars such as Joe &. Brown. No 
vulgarity or double entendre Is ever assoc 
ated with them, and that counts « lot emong 
6 good many spectators and readers. It is a 
rather nice thought, they say, that you can 
depend on so-and-so, that his stuff sillel- 
ways be clean, the way he wrote it or want- 
ed it. 


Paul Nethan in the ee WEEKLY de- 
voted most of his col a) Ss matter re- 
cently. He pointed out that screen credits, 
and he might have edded redio & tv credits, 
ere becoming more prominent. Writers gener- 
ally ere looked up to with more respect. The 
Screen Writers' Guild, now pert of Writers’ 
Guild of the Autores _ergue of AmeTioa, has 
worked hard for recognition. 

















Incidentelly, Mr. Nathen discusses anoth- 
er problem, that of a writer who had screen 
credit withheld because he invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. His treatment of « story by Jes- 
samyn West was used, but he was not allowed 

ne cre . Mr. Nathan wonders if 4 writers 
work should be cleared if the man himself is 
not. But if you pursue this line of thought 
far enough, “associations of guilt” could be 
later pinned on Miss ‘est and the producers 
brother merely because they worked on & re- 
vised the screenplay, but hed no direct con- 
tact with the unwelcome writer. Fantastic? 
Possibly, but it shows just how tricky this 


whole matter of credit end p pfeseione} in- 
teerity cen become. It is well for writers, 


wurely, to think straight and keep clean. 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE MARKET PLACE 


The Cherles W. Follett Awerd, wileox 4Fol- 
lett Co., 1000 W. Washington Blwd., Chicego 
7, Ill. A totel of $23,000 offered for chil- 
drens litereture, prose or fiction. Contest 
closes ennuelly July lst. Write for folder. 


bh ee wie, Robert J. Cadigen, With- 
erspoon Ge, 6 7, Pe., ie primarily «4 
news megezine of its denominetion. It pays 
27 « word end $5 & picture on or before pub- 
licetion. Writers should certeinly study it 
before submitting, beceuse in eddition to a 
specie! non-fiction slent and denomination- 
6) emphesis, it hes « number of speciel is- 
sues each yeer. 





CHRISTIAN HERALD, Kenneth L. Wilson, men. 
ec,, 27 Bast S9th St., NYC 16, inoludes the 
querterly supplement, Protestent Church Ad- 
ministretion end Equipment, ©. Merry Atkin- 
gon, editor, Both Penveth & Wir. Atkinsonere 
very nice editors to work with. CH peys its 
contributors on the 15th of the month foll- 


owing scoeptance. It also uses 6 check-list 
to indicste reesons for rejection. 


KIWANIS, 520 N, Michigen Ave., Chicego 11, 
11T., On its rejection slip wishes « writer 
good luck in marreting, end edds, 4 sugges- 
tion, "Let us heer from you egsin." 


The Jen. 14 issue of PUBLISHERS' ‘iEEKLY,e 
trede megezine, carried an excerp rom THE 
LAY OF LITERARY PROPERTY, Philip wittenburg, 

Oo be pu she ed. h. It covered "Fair 
Use, Quotetion end Permission.” Now this ic 
6 basic principle in writing from reseerch. 
Everyone should be familiar with whet it is 
possible to do, and whet you cannot do. 


Merie F. Rodell end Joen Deves heve join- 
ed eir erery sgencies eb. lst.) The 
eddress: 15 Hest 46th St., NYC 17. Miss Ro- 
dell wes « mystery writer end editor, & also 
the euthor of "Mystery Fiction," en excell- 
ent textbook. 


“ ip Regerding Agents. Advertising sten- 
dards in e writers’ megezines & some of the 
ellied media heve stesedily deteriorsted The 


WRITER alone cerries no such sdvertising. I 
would suggest therefore, thet you consult es 


copy of THE LITERARY MARKET PLACK eveileble 
in some public reries or from R. R. Bow- 


ker Go., 62 West 45th St., NYC 36. 


The Society of Author's Representetives., 
52 vée., , will ates send 6 list 
of its members. These ere not 611 of the re- 
liable egents sveileable. Most reputeble Lit- 
erery egents do not advertise. The others, 
unfortunetely, ere elways Listed in the tele 
phone book. 


Therefore, the only wey is to consult the 
screered lists mentioned above or join the Ne- 
tional Writers' Club in Denver or the Auth- 
ors egue in *. Or esk us. We ere honest. 
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DO YOU UNDERSTAND GIMMICKS? 


Whet is meent by the "gimmick" of @ story? 
Letely thet phrase hes been used e lot. and 
is @ good one, very meaningful, because you 
will discover if you analyze stories today, 
thet meny stories sere built eround 6 meter- 
iel device or circumstance out of which the 
plot grows. This is perticulerly true of the 
mystery story or other ingeniously plotted, 
ection story. 


I cen do no better then illustrete by one 
specific story. The one I have selected is 4 
nice little story entitled, "World Upside Dom" 
by Charlotte armstrong, 4 mystery writer by 
curlous happenstance. It eppesred in the Jen. 
20th issue of THIS WERK. It is about 4 lit- 
tle girl whose mother is considering remaerry- 
ing. The theme is the girl's edjustment and 
it is rather sensitively handled. 


The gimmick is the puddle of water, which 
collects on the cement deck surrounding the 
family swimming pool. Deedee discovers thet 
for a little girl lying in the sun, it acts 
like 6 mirror opening up 6 secret topsy-turw 
world, It is carefully plented early in the 
story, so that leter when Deedee is shocked 
to see her mother kissing the new men in the 
mirror of the puddle, it is more then en in- 
genious thesetrical device. 


But whet is even more importent is the way 
the suthor uses the gimmick from thereon It 
is simply 6 springboerd by which the author 
reaches the sherp and moving scenes between 
Deedee and her mother and the new man. This 
whole business is similer to the old techni- 
cal problems reised by the short short twist. 
The inexperienced writer builds his story a- 
round the terrific beng of the surprise that 
he carefully conceals until the end end then 
throws unexpectedly & unadroitly in the face 
of the reeder. The professionel plants thet 
surprise in every line and scene of the story. 
Depending on suspense instead of shock sur- 
prise, he is primerily interested in story- 
velues rather than the loud beng-bang, Twist 
therefore becomes simply e« bonus, sn inevit 
eble outgrowth of the plot, the charecteriz- 
stion end the reel life situetion. The s.o- 
ry is never distorted end twisted for s the- 
atricel effect at the end that seems wholly 
contrived and ertificiel, just tacked on at 
the end. People come before twists. 


In the seme manner the gimmick is used at 
beginriing, the middle or the end of the sto- 
ry 6s 6 hard core or cornerstone. It may be 
the slick trick or ece-in-the-whole 4 writ- 
er uses to frame up his twist. But it’s never 
the wholé story. It is just the speciel bit 
of informetion, the extre premise thet sids 
in making the story memoreble end novel. The 
reader says to himself: "Shucks, I've swum, 
I've been sround swimming pools, why haven't 
I seen a story in such s commonplace little 
gimmick?” Because he is not observant, thinks 
in terms of cheracter shaped by plot. 
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How'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Seles and acceptances reported since last 
issue: 


Helen Small 
oem: « EVE. POST. 
Merjorie § er 
oems: 


TION, C. S. MONITOR. 
Rebecca Phillips 
Krtictes: wik CRY, 


Shelton McKean 
on: 


C. S. MONITOR. 





SECRET PLACE. 

Florence M. Davis 
ories: 
MANCES, 


Emily May Yo 

~ Poona: TOMGUST WARK CRY, JUNIOR GRADE, 
HORIZONS, WON Wo vHERE Wages Ts ne 
BLUE RIVER PRESS, etc. 

Shelton MoKean (More) 


Krtictes, JOURNAL OF LIFETIME LIVING a4 
CHRI ° 


Helen Langworth 
Krtictes: C. %. NITOR Grand Repids 
panes. Phi HaIWTRIASe, 
CYRUS. TNovember lasue of carrie 
of Helen's sto- 


Both en erticle end one 


AL (end elso INTIMATE) Ro- 
THOLIC HOME Your 


, otc. 


’ 
° 











ries!) 

Alice Morse 
romotion: Alice is now in full charge, 
for the fa tet NEWS, of all editoriel 
material 4 e Canoge Perk, Cal., of- 
fice. 

Ethel F. Bieisdell 
ok: Her a t en EEL" (Coward- 


ugh 
McCann, 1954} was the Christmas selec- 


tion for Doubledey's CIHU Club of In- 
ternational Books. 





As we went to press the Canadien Perlisment 
was considering a bill that would permit an 
arts council to encourage the development of 
the arts with scholerships, loans, etc. an 
ides discussed in the U. S. A frill idea? 


Market for Reeding! Not many writers know 
that-The-CHFTSTTSR Soience MONITOR buys for 
its Home Forum page short, interesting pass- 


ages trom books. For these it pays 25¢ fol- 
lowing publication per running inch. Read- 
ers should be femiliar with the page. They 


should also write to: Peter J. Henniker-test 
on, editor, Home Forum Page, 

1 Norway St., Boston 15, Mass., 
let of instructions. 


Pedreic Column will offer 4 poetry telks, 
ste ng Fed. th et the New School, 66 W. 
12th St., NYC. A memorable 6! 


or 4 léet- 
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NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 


REWRITE comes to you leter than it should. 
But for « very good reason. Elva and I have 
been freelancing. This prectical experience 
helps us greatly to give you better counsel 
regarding your own writing. We are not just 
critics and teachers speaking from the side 
lines. We have felt the need for doing some 
writing for a long time, 


Elva has sold poems to HIGHLIGHTS pe CH I 
DREN, ‘TEENS & other juvenile magazines She 
has contributed to AMERICAN WcaVE and Leom- 
inster Public Libre ulle ° e has al- 
SO given quite a number oY her informal Po- 
etry Programs, by which she furthers an in- 
terest in poetry and wins new readers for it. 


Bill also has been selling feature articles 
to e number of magazines including P 


BY, CHILD SECURITY, end ST. ANTHO - 
YY. We Sanaa ALL to PO , 50 
Téw fillers to the C ; and wrote 
the guest editorial in e January issue of 
the 


Long Sogou Writerg ahub Sie man A 
longish article w pictures s jus en 
accepted by CHRI - He hee sold 4 
number of juvenile short stories, too. 


A recent innovation at WCS Aa is an @& 
tension telephone that pe 5 and £l- 
ve to carry on 4 two-way conversation 4 al- 
so hold ae joint conference with students in 
seerch of quick and complex counsel. It was 
a pleasant distraction for Billy housed for 
nearly « month with ea bad chest oold caught 
just as he finished a 3-months’' tour of pa- 
trol duty at school. Meanwhile his steadily 
growing peper route continued to stretch. So 
Bill and Elva enjoyed to the full the rugge- 
ed quality of this winter's blizzerds! 


HERE 30 INS! 


Duplicate Copies. As 6 service to writera 
clubs, schools, libraries, etc. Reais hes 
hed @ specie] reduced rate for extra copies 
mailed to any subscriber's address. A sub- 
scription costs $2. But edditional copies, 
any number, cost only half-price (one year's 
subscription of $1, or 6 minimum of 4 indi- 
viduel copies of selected issues. 


Back Copies. Quite « few writers request 
en essortment of back copies. To the extent 
of our eveileble over-run we can supply them 
et the rate of 


5 issues, $1 postpeid. They 

heave precticel «4 olés. 
vempie Copies. Beceuse REWRITE accepts no 
edvertising es a matter of principle it has 
® stending Semple Copy Offer: 2 issues, 25/ 
Surplus Good Books. To olesr our shelves, 
we ater Some Auplicates, 611 mint condition. 


FROM FACT TO FICTION, Ware, ($3.00) $1.50. 


NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE, Uzzell, (92.00) 2.00. 
THE WRITING TRADE, Reynolds, $2.60) 1, 50. 
ON BEING AN AUTHOR, Brittein (93.50) 1.50. 
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NEN BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


THE SEA DR R. Gererd Jean-Aubry. Double- 
ay Oe - Lebeled «a "definitive bioe 
rephy,” this book by Joseph Conrad's admir- 
ing friend end trensletor seems more e runn- 
ing nerretive of his rether grim life & bitt 
er struggle to be « successful writer. Con- 
teins much of interest for other writers. 


YOUR CHILD'S READING TODAY. Josette Frank... 
Doubledsy & Co. §3.95. Wich practical exper- 
fence end sacoumuleted wisdom as well as ex 
tensive liste of books for verious ages, by 


well known consultant. Seves you research. 





GHT LAW, Basic and Releted Meteriels. 





ey ré. erama 
aoee ie « thorough, detailed discussion of - 
fered by 4 professional) specialist, who has 





studied a11 espects and has cited cases. A 
WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 
ONE . Edne Ferber. Doubleday & Co.§3. 


rty-one short stories by this femous 
and populer Americen writer. Covers @ peri- 
oa of 19 years, the lest written in 1942. A 
book to keep the suthor's name alive in the 
American resding public's mind. But is good 
to have these stories evailable withe short 
comment on eech by Miss Ferber. A WRITERS' 
BOOK CLUB Selection. 


SAY IT SAFELY. Paul P. Ashley. University of 

ashington Press. $2.25. A brief but useful 
discussion of the legel limits in journelism 
end brosdcesting. An experienced lewyer of- 
fers specific advice and direct quotes, end 


definition of the lew. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB 


Selection. 


AN AD MAN AD-LIBS ON TV. Bob Foreman Hestings 
House. $4.00. A vice-president of Bettany er 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. speaks strong- 
Ty for tv In @ column ts has written over «4 
five yeer period for # trade paper, 


SPONSOR, 
He may seem prejudiced, but writers can ge 
the feel of tv, end learn s lot from him. 


DICTIONARY OF DICTOGRAPHY WITH EXPLANATIONOF 
» Loyd C, Frederiksen. astime 

ress eytime Products. 2.00. The ides 
behind this phonetic typewritten shorthend, 
whieh could save writers @ lot of time, is u- 
doubtedly good. The execution seems compli- 
cated end illogicel. It needs working over. 


PRIZE STORIES 1957. £4. Peul Bngel and Con- 
stence ang. Doubleday & Co. $3.95. The Oo. 
Henry Awerds for stories appeering Aug. '55 
through June, 1956. Peul Engle hes once more 
widened the field of his Sefestions end hes 
looked with fevor on younger writers. Good! 





THE AMERICAN SEX REVOLUTION. Pitirim a Sor- 

n. Porter regent. ~. Oneofthe great 
sociologists hes written « populer and non- 
technical, but discerning book on America's 
pre-ocoupstion with sex. [t's @ book writers 
should study. A WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB Selection. 
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NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ALL OUT OF STEP. Gererd B. Lambert. Double- 
dey & Co. $4. a 


» A personel nerrative about 
an edventuresome life by the man who made e 
household neme of Listerine, raced success- 
fully in the international Americe Cup sail- 
ing reces, and devised a pioneer low cost & 
profiteble housing plen. Very readable. 


AG KNIGHT, My Husbend, Walter White.. 
Oppy Cannon. Rinehart & Co. $3.95. A rath- 
er personel yet not too revealing memory of 
her life with the ex. secretary of the NaAacp. 
Unless one knows the principals well, the un- 
happy problem of recial intermarriage fails 
to come through too well. 





LIVE TO ENJOY a MONEY YOU He Lelord Kor 

el. 6 vor shing 50. Its ti- 
tle concesls tie fect this A is ebout di- 
et. Good ideas though, on relaxetion, how to 
live more effectively and enjoy life. 


A TEACHER IS A PERSON. Charles H. Wilson... 
enry Ho 0. -75. A light end numorous 
book seeking to bring Bducation down to the 


everydsy level, and make it human, practical 
and the joyous edventure it should be. 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND. Bruce Catton. Double- 
Gsy. History (the atril Wer) es it ought to 
be written, without the romance and the de- 
fensive coloring thet glosses over dreadful 
mistakes. But somewhere the author lost his 
touch, fell down to the level of pedestrian 


writing. Is he trying to write too much too 
fast? 


wi CATHER IN EUROPE. Introduction: George 
- kates. r ° opf. $3.00. Very eer- 
ly newspeper writings; hastily done. Inter- 
estingly foreshows later maturity. In the 
light of Miss Cather's commands to her lit- 
erary executors one imagines she would have 
refused to permit such republication. 


THE TEACHER'S TREASURE CHEST. Leo Deuel. Pre> 

ce- e very valuable enthology, 
Sixty-four rere pieces of miscellaneous writ 
ing enyone in his right mind would not want 
to miss. Thoroughly enjoyable. 


MORE YANKEE YARNS. Alton Hall Blackington.. 

a 0. $3.50. A true story-teller 
widens his coverage of the unusual. Bill & 
Elve have found him and Alice good company. 


CHOCOLATE SODA. Helen Miller Swift. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. A second humorous, 
yet serious book for teen-sgers about their 
problems and espirations by s member of the 
‘CS Family. Bill and Elva ere happy over her 
steady forward progress. She has publishedea 
6 number of articles, too, in big slicks. 


WIDE MONEY CONVERTER & TIPPING GUIDE. 
toa Stet ay & Co. $1. Besed on officiel rates 
this book's tables save you head-aches. All 
kinds of other information & good advice. 
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NEWS FOR RELIGIOUS WRITERS 


The Christien Authors' Guild Bulletin for 
Jenusry carr en excellen nterview with 
our good friend, Kenneth L. Wilson, men. ed. 
of CHRISTIAN HERADD. He Is quoted es saying 
that he nks of writers as partners. He's 
backed this thought up by positive action A 
CHRIST HERALD check for $200 has been re 
Celved ~ the Christian Writing Center Build- 
ing Fund, an outgrow Toject o e 
tien Writers’ & Editors' Conference, at Green 

e, s. ! s hope oOo create a writers’ 


colony retreat for writers eventuslly. The 
Fund is now approximately $5,000. 












Kenneth says that aside from 6 well “bal- 
enced book eppesling to a variety of inter- 
ests, we want material thet excites emotion 
in the reader: either a longing for something, 
en anger sbout something, & werm glowof reo- 
cognition at someone's experience, which oan 
be trensferred to their own ambitions or rec- 
Ollections.” It may be added thet this is whet 
most editors want, end what they mean by re- 
questing thet a ms. "do something.” 


Ken adds: "You bought my first story! from 
& writer who hes made a neme for himself is 
to an editor practically the equivalent of: 
‘Enter thou into the joy of the Lord." It 
has been well said that many editors ere in 
reality thwarted writers. Only Ken, besides 
being an ordained minister, hes written suc- 
cessfully for religious story papers, & thus 
has @s en editor done more important revis- 
ion end collsborative work with experienced 
writers. The CAG's COMPASS quotes a4 writer, 
who tells about & revision suggestion given 
by Ken on @ rejection that resulted ina let- 
er sale. 


Plens ere being leid et Green Lake to de- 
velop @ memorial to witgeret Lee Runbeck, 4 
steff member et the Uonference only shortly 
before her death. Those interested may help 


by addressing Mrs. Dorothy B. Retcliff, 5418 
Lake Mendota Drive, Medison, Wis. 


SOMETHING TO LOOK CUT FOR 








You should be constantly on the slert for 
eny chenges in manegement. In the case of 6 
magezine it means new policies. A writer is 
smart who unobtrusively shows an editor that 
hes very familiar with the letter's policies. 
It creetes an atmosphere fevorable to 4n ac- 
ceptence instesd of 4 rejection. 


Similerly, writers' megezines, schools end 
advertising egents have changed hands. The 
policies and prectices mey improve or change 
rediceally for the worse. There are instances 
where ownership or pert ownership ere hidd- 
en from the public thet buys correspondence 
courses, for exemple. This has been done and 
use of 4 well established name mainteined— 
although in actual fact that personelity may 
heve long since retired or died. Therefore, 
signed endorsements by setisfied customers, 


inoluding specific statements about results 
obdteined and sales made, may not apply to a 
new owner's ability to operate the services 
advertised. I have personal knowledge about 
writers whose names and pictures are used as 
glowing testimonials. as a reader of writerd 
magezines, I have observed that these puffs 
have been used for over 25 years. But I elso 
know thet some of these writers have studi- 
ed with me. Thet in certain cases the seles 
mentioned in the puffs do not live up to the 
claims made about them. and the writers of- 
ten confess to me they would not lend their 
nemes to any of the courses or services today. 


The sad fact is though, they cannot force 
the school or service to stop using the en- 
dorsement because they sold all rights to a 
previous management. Some well known suthors 
have been embarrassed by this kind of thing 
This is one reason why a writer should very 
carefully weigh every recommendation he may 
make, and @!1s0 should protect wherever pos- 
sible the copyright on his early, and often 
immature pieces of writing. Years agoae very 
well known English novelist was distressed, 
I recall, by having an obscure publisher in 
England "shadow" one of his bestsellers with 
@ reprint of an early indiscretion he tried 
herd to buy up and suppress. He couldn't pre- 
vent republication beceuse the copyright had 
expired. 


NEWS AND MARKET REPORTS 





The P.E.N.,"world association of the most 
distinguished book writers,” in the words of 
Jim Putnam, general secretery «et its NYC Cen 


ter, has begun publishing a very interesting 


small monthly bulletin of its activities an 
those of its members. 


FAITH TODAY, Peter V. K. Funk, 70 Elm St., 
New Canaen, Conn., uses @ friendly, but non- 
committal rejection slip. It is inter-sect- 
6rian and uses prayers and poetry with def- 
inite slant towerd developing faith and per- 
sonel velues leeding to a more creative life. 
It is periodically over-stocked, but peys on 
acceptance. You'd be wise to study copies. 







° 3 , +, represents edi- 
torial division of this well known Methodist 
publication into two magazines for leaders, 
and families respectively. So, you need, of 
course, to familiarize yourself with thenew 
set-ups. They use ao combined rejection slip 
that contains eight rejection possts en ed- 
itor can check 6s causes for rej ction. 


Book publishing suffered « serious loss in 
the recent death of Tom Coward, president of 
Coward-McCenn. A sma rm, it hes been en 
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excellent one with many spectaculer discov- 
eries and successes. A very nice person, Tom 
was an eble, creative publisher, sbout whom 
one never heard anything but the best. 


Do you think & write 6 months shesd of dstes? 











REWRITE 


REVOLUTION IN THE ARTS 





One of the more curious phenomene of this 
generation is the topsy-turvy reversel of a4 
scheme of values that is constantly changing 
in emell ways, but fundementally hes endur- 
e4 for generations. In the box on this page 
the editor of The ee officiel organof 
the Wastern Writers o rice, quotes jub- 
ilently c6use 6 hope is father toe wish 


thet if it is realized, would meke all fic- 
tion writers more prosperous. 


What both the editors concerned sapparent- 
ly heave overlooked is thet while fiction is 
temporerily obsoured, it has not diseppeer- 
ed, Editors frightened by rising costa low- 
ered cirouletions and the ineviteble empha- 
sis on materialism thet follows every world 


There is something strangely parallel be- 
tween whet has happened in Hungery and what 
is being done to entertainment in the Unit- 
ed States. The people of the Free World for 
eleven yeers have worried themselves sick ov- 
er the “indoctrination” of little children, 
teught behind the Iron Curtain to hate that 
freedom they have never known. Our citizens 
lacked the perspicacity and faith to realize 
you cannot kill instinctive love of freedom 
or that violence can flere in two directions, 


The seme thing is beginning to ferment in 
this country. The movies have long deprived 
people of the right to see live shows by the 
simple Ss of buying up theaters, and 
closing them. "Sitting on them," is techni- 
cally the clever colloquial phrase. Several 


generations of playgoers have grown up with 


wer, have tried to hedge. They 
heave cried "service" in a "do- 
it-yourself” ege and have fic- 
tionized their articles. Some 
critics and psychologists have 
tried to explein the tangled e 
motions end lack of willingness 
to read fiction on « deteriorat 
ing ebility to maintain atten- 
tion as well as the increasing 
competition of the mechanical, 
mechanized entertainment media 
that a scientific age has cure 
ead us with. 


Thet is ridiculous. The mov- 
ies, tv and redio heave techni- 
cal] sdvanteges over the stage 4 
@ good story told in book form 
But both these medie owe their 
loss of populerity Largely (1) 
to having been priced out of a 
universal market; end (2) lack 
of first rate material. Proof 
of these facts comes clearly in 
the immense popularity of sum- 
mer and off-Brosdway theaters. 


All the Theater has to do is 
to shake off the chains of igno- 
minious slavery imposed upon it 
by labor unions and theatrical 
managers more interested in the 
enormous profits from real es- 
tate. Ite appeal is yet strore 
for youngsters reised in an age 
of mere mechanical reproduction 
thet never can compare favorably 
with the rich illusion of «4 hr 
man face and voice. 


Nor oan the best artificiel & 
mechanized medium compare with 
the incomparable experience of 
achieving by reading the person 
el identificetion with a great 
human story that enlergee life 
and expends the imprisoning hor 
izon lines of one's limited un- 
derstanding of the great world 
in which we live. 





Good News 
for Fictioneers! 


Magazine editors flubbed the dub 
when they scuttled fiction in 
favor of articles 


Kay Campbell, in Variety, points out 
that the editorial brains which scuttled 
fiction in favor of “service” articles have 
finally tumbled to the fact that they 
flubbed the dub. Fiction, says Kay, is 
“coming back” just as soon as the edi- 
tors can find the writers they drove into 
article-writing, television, Hollywood or 
whatever. Editors are currently caught 
short in their own former fallacious reas 
oning that the answer to television, their 
rent rival for leisice time, was to 
lead magazines with service articles and 
drop escapism and entertainment. Quel 
fantasy! 

“Now the publishers and editors real- 
ize they must meet the test of enter- 


taining rather than instructing readers 
The circulation trail has passed how-to 
features and ‘you, you and you’ identi- 
fication formula how you, you and 


you can paint your own homes or build 
your own rock garden. 

“It isn't just TV that's influenced the 
mags. Film studios have recently re- 
stored magazine rapture by buying 
quite a few short stories and novels out 
of the weeklies and monthlies. Maga- 
zines, generally, are also extensively tied- 
in, exploitation-wise, with Hollywood 

“Trend started a year ago and fiction 
editors have subsequently bought stories 
with one eye on possible film sales. Then, 
surveys revealed that an ever-increasing 
number of readers was interested pri- 
marily in escapist stories and the search 
for new and old fabulists began 

“A great many of the old short story 
deans have disappeared beyond the blue 
horizon and article-writing. ‘Fictionists 
are hard to find, Kay Bourne of Cos- 


mopolitan complains, ‘obviously discour 
aged with the years of narrowing 
markets’.” 


Good Stories will Sell 





only the permitted privilege of 
watching live actors perform at 
radio and tv broadcasts. Now w 
is killing off its competition 
by the equelly simple expediet 
of snatching the advertising in- 
come of the great and very pop- 
uler big slicks. 


But does anyone in his right 
mind think that slick readers, 
without eny qualms are going to 
merely flick on the tvs or run 
end buy one? Does anyone think 
thet unlike the Hungerians, they 
are going to love their adver- 
tising masters end continue to 
buy their products indefinitely? 


The aAmericens are an easy-@- 
ing people. They heave not been 
deprived of their freedom dur- 
ing so meny centuries as Euro- 
pean pe, But the same in- 
evitable curdling process will 
build up under the surface. E- 
ventually it will boil over or 
explode. The boys who play with 
advertising revenues will wake 
up to find their fingers burn- 
ed. Readers resent dictation. 


Already there has been a re- 
action awey from "do-it-all-ty 
yourself." Lebor pressing hard 
for shorter work weeks, is not 
going to relish foregoing rec- 
reation and the fruits of lei- 
sure to work herder et home! A 

reat many people ere dissatis 
ied with the quality of enter 
teinment supplied them by sub- 
stitute mechanized media. 


It will teke only imeginstin 
and aggressive competition for 
editors and publishers to earn 
back old publics in the book 4 
magazine fields. and, like the 


By Geskere who want real’ arts 














GETTING THINGS DONE 





Time to write is « very important element 
in the life of eo writer. Much good writing, 
in the lives of many of us, has to be work- 
ead in during spere minutes in otherwise ex- 
treordinerily pre-empted hours. We all heave 
hostages to fortune, end life, particularly 
es one gets older, does not run smoothly 4s 


one takes for granted that it does in youth. 


Therefore it is a wise writer who learns to 
make efficient use of his time. 


It is obviously wise to prepare for those 
moments when one may be able to write. Also 
it is sensible to use that time to the best 
advantage. Do not waste it doing the every- 
dey things that cen be done in hours of low 
vitality. But one must recognize thet youth 
has a higher and more sustained hesd of vi- 
tality. One has only to turn the throttle & 
the steam bubbles out. In children | notice 
how much of it blows off unused. 


As you grow older you must conserve vital- 
ity and direct it, snd often sustain it ar- 
tificielly. One factor that all serious au- 
thors will edmit having experienced is that 
of finding the urge to write any given sto- 
ry. When you ere young you ere brash & full 
of enthusiasm. As age creeps on it is hard- 
er to summon the impelling mixture of want- 
ing to write a certain piece and the confi- 
dence you can. Each job you do seems 6 more 
serious task surrounded by challenging dan- 
gers and risks of all kinds. You get 4 good 
job done, but you eappreciete more the seri- 
ous cheracter of the struggle. 


Hack writers and routine newspapermen en- 
joy boasting how they can just sit down and 
write. actually, and in spite of profession- 
al competency, many of them speak from igno- 
rance and insecurity. They do not know any- 
thing about good writing, thet kind that is 
demanded by the higher pay markets or qual- 
ity publications. There is a wide difference 
between teletype writing end a work of art. 
And that's not looking down one's nose at « 
craftsman able to communicate important and 
timely news expertly. Bach type of writing, 
obviously, has its place in the world. 


A conscientious and ambitious writer, who 
recognizes his problem, can jig- 
gle his wey around it. For exen- 
ple by taking care to build up «4 
pressure of excitement & enthus- 
iasm for @ subject, he cen force 
his subconscious to take fire. A 
writer should never even under 4 
seemingly favorable set-up hurry 
to start writing without an emo- 
tional urgency to write. "Suboy” 
oan tell every time, even if you 
can't or don't want to admit it, 
whether you have given it enough 
material to handle a given task. : 
Good writing is always the product of know- 
ledge plus enthusiasm. So prepere yourself. 





Changing Your 
Addrem? 


If you are planning to move 
within the next month please send 
ws your new address now, Send 
both old and new address; send 
printed address label from your 
last copy. Also please notify your 
Postmaster. This is important to 
you. Allow five weeks for 
copy to reach your new address 
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THE BOOK CLUB FOR POETRY 


Book Club for Poetry, Clarence E. Farrar, 
Francestown, N. H., a: teken «a forward step 
in publishing its first "Golden Quill anthol 
ogy.” (This is a bonus to members and sells 
for $4.00 to other readers.) This is a type 
of anthology poets can approve and ought to 
support. 





Although the BCP membership is still very 
small, the Club has issued books for sever- 
al yesrs and thus hes provided an outlet for 
creditable poets. Its editors, Geo 
Gustev Davidson, end 4 
discriminating group of poets. 


our gs Abbe 
won this year's Shelley Memorial award, an 

has just hed 4 new novel accepte uble 
duy & Co. Loring Williams is editor Of one 
of the older poetry magazines. For saehl A 
WEAVE hes been published for over years. 


Ene ag pte pit litres which is a separate 
organization from e P, is a cooperative 
or subsidized press. But unlike the commer- 
ciel presses of this type, its output is limit- 
ed, and it gives @ poet some returns on his 
money. There is no prestige or advantage in 
being published by e printing service which 
is « “publisher” in name only end willingly 
prints anything en author hes the money for 
however incompetent end illiterate. 


NEWS VIA THE MARKET PLACE 
Pageant Press. Continuing what appears to 
be an across-the-boerd investigation of the 
subsidized press situation, the Federal Trade 
Commission has opened a complaint, oharging 
Pageant Press, 4 wide series of counts, with 
srepresentation. 


The reason ebove all others for REWRITE's 
unswerving refusal to epprove commercializ- 
ed subsidy publishing is thet in plein lan- 
quage the author peys twice to have his book 
published. Once when he makes payment prior 
to publication to the publisher. Again when 
the publisher peys him a “royelty" on every 
sele of every copy. No wonder the "publish- 
er" cen efford to pay a 40% royalty when el- 
ready having written off hi» investment and 
having received a profit thereon, he further 
more gathers in 60% of the retail price ex- 
cept when @ portion is discount- 
ed to s commercial booxsollen(It 
is charged by the PIC that prac- 
tically no copies of most subsi- 
dGized books are sold in bookshops) 






This reason sdvenced by REWRITE 
is implicit in the charges lodg- 
ea by the FIC agsinst Exposition 
and Pageant Press. It ap es to 
all o @ so-called vanity press 
firms thet sdvertise widely their 
willingness to bet on newwritera. 


fret 





New Address: CHRISTIAN LIFE, 33 South Wack 
er Drive, Chisago By TIT. 
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CAN LITERARY CRITICISM HELP YOU? 





Critics dismiss the hundreds of books the 
publishers send them for review with «4 cur- 
sory but definitive stetement that this one 
is @ good novel, thet one very bad. and 4l- 
though their standerds are pretty vague the 
reeder does get a general ides of why their 
opinions vary. But whet of the writer? Does 
he leern anything about whet.constitutes or 
seperates the good novel from the bad one? 


Heve you when writing a novel tried to i- 
dentify in your mind the qualities thet ere 
essential in 6 well written novel as oppos- 
ead to those thet mar 4 poorly written one7A 
writer cen only create a good piece of writ- 
ing by accident unless he has set up 4 spe- 
cific set of standerds for himself. Many of 
us, however well intentioned, rush in with- 
out eny clear idea of what we are trying to 
do, The result is that the expert craftsmsn 
is expert more because he has thought ebout 
these matters and done some eliminating than 
because of unusuel genius. 


The first requirement of course is 4 good” 


story. It is true that many of the greatest 
novels have been episodic. Their uniqueness 
has erisen from the fact that they gave the 
reeder a tremendous canvas on which «4 writ- 
er painted « rich world of cheracters, made 
e@ whole epic era come alive. Such is "War & 
Peace" for exemple. Or many of the mammoth, 
vigorous novels of Dickens and others. and 
itethis inventive, fast-moving skill in the 
nerreative aspect of the novel that seems to 
becoming increasingly scarce and difficult. 
More end more writers plod, or substitute a 
lusty or violent chareacigr in their scenes. 
They strive to shock their readers, not en- 
tertain them. They have lost ebullience end 
replace it with a mixture of cynicism, des- 
pair and insecurity. - 

This brings us to the second qualification 
in the outstanding novel. It is « double or 
two-fold one. Not only must the suthor doc- 
ument his story, 1. e., be a good reporter. 
He must also be able to interpret and prove 
his understending and compassion for people 
he creates. This implies an ability to con- 
trol his material both externally and interm- 
ally as well. In other words setting up the 
stock types and stereotyped scenes thet may 
writers lean heavily upon, is not enough You 
must make good your claim to being God. You 
must really create a little world of living 
people. It is not enough just to rough them 
in. You must touch them with the breath and 
sperk of the infinite. However commonplaceéd 
humdrum « story may seem, the resders reac- 
tion must be: "This is not Lifelike, life is 
like this!” 


A third requirement in every good story is 
@ line of interest that moves steadily for- 
werd throughout the nerretive. and no one 
has ever denied thet a story however much it 
oreates an illusion of reality, is not bas- 
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ically ertificial. It represents a man-made 
design. It is a composition, not life actu- 
ally lived. It possesses an order, an emphe 
sis and @ precision that the more meandering 
and apparently meaningless flow of Life does 
not manifest except on rare occasions. But 
the purpose of any art is not to depict the 
life it recreates slavishly. Rather to make 
its impact and meaning clear. Story-telling 
therefore, besides affording enterteinment, 
acts 6s a separating and clarifying agent. 


Life is a maze of many inter-woven strings 
whereas a story is only one, followed care- 
fully from beginning to end. Its interest— 
mainteined only so long ae the author keeps 
to a sharpened point and increases his sus- 
pense, slackens immediately when the thread 
becomes too intricate. It is not for nothing 
that we teachers counsel the inexperienced, 
often faltering story-teller to select, elim- 
inate and intensify. One of the great diff- 
erences between the amateur script and that 
of the practiced professional is the berren 
ness of the latter. 


~The professional brings on stage only the 


cleracters he intends to use. He sets stage 
with only the bare essentials. His charact- 
ers, like professionel actors, only move a- 
bout when the forward-moving action demands 
a response from them. Otherwise they remain 
invisible or "freeze". They never knowingly 
distract attention from the vital core of a 
story's eappesl to the reader. 


Il em constantly amazed and bemused by the 
brevity of the professional writer. With ea 
single adjective or set most two, he sets up 
a character. Usually, verbs and adverbs are 
more importent to him than sdjectives. Vis- 
ually and through action he shows his char- 
acters doing, speaking, thinking & feeling. 
He rerely describes solely for descriptions 
sake. Even in the most prossic moments of a 
story he uses conflict and dramatic action. 
Rarely straight narrative or the reportori- 
al manner of the expert non-fictionist. His 
pictures are first hand whereas no matter how 
vivid the newsman's pictures may be, theyre 
always second hand. 


And that brings us to the final qualifice 
tion of the born novelist. He is s crestor, 
never @ mere recorder, e news or feature re 
porter, of et his best « historian. He in- 
vests his tales with a sense of immediacy, e 
sense of their happening right here end now 
to the reader. He pulls the latter out of his 
armchair. There is no room for passive ec 
tance. The reader is told to “come with me, 
He must do his pert. He must be the MC, and 
live the story himself. He experiences esché 
every agonized emotion thet the MC does, yet 
retains the detachment to watch end thrill to 
life being lived at the top of its enchent- 
ment. 


Thet is why the mechanical arts choose vi- 
olence. They have not yet discovered magic. 





